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EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE; 
A TALE OF THE DRAMA. 


Duane the time when Edward, com- 
monly called the Black Prince, was anx- 
iously forming his arrangements for the bat- 
tle of Poictiers, he was shocked on hearing 
that his friend and favourite, Arnold Morti- 
mer, had deserted from the camp and gone 
over to the enemy. Mortimer was the 
orphan son of one of his father’s vassals ; 
he had been the playmate of his early years ; 
and their boyish sports had ever been 
marked by a devoted attachment on either 
side. As they advanced in life, and grew 
more intimately acquainted with each 
other’s worth, the bond of friendship was 
confirmed more powerfully by services on 
the.oneé hand and gratitude on the other. 

Mariana, daughter of Lord Charney, the 
beauteous captive of Arnold, had long been 
a prisoner in the British camp. Her youth 
and loveliness, her artless simplicity, and 
her fascination of manners won his heart; 
whilst her painful situation riveted more 

werfully her influence over his soul. He 

held her a captive in a stranger land, se- 
rated from her only surviving parent, and 
dependent on him for protection. By eve- 
ry delicate and tender attention he strove to 
Tighten her calamity. Mariana, grateful 
for his kindness, conceived for him a mu- 


tual regard; but she, aware of the impossi-| “7 


bility of their being united, not darfhg to 
hope her father’s consent could ever be ob- 
tained to her marriage with an enemy, .ahd 
one to whom she had been a captive, sup- 
pressed her growing tenderness, and, to all 
his fond assurances of love, answered only 
with sighs and tears; or, if she spoke, it 
was with an assumed coldness which chilled 
his hopes, and.Jeft him at a loss to ~under- 
stand her real sentiments, till, a fatal mo- 
ment, a sense of danger drew the secret 
from her tortured bosom. 








The wars between England and France 
had been long and deadly. Edward the 
Third, father of the Black Prince, had de- 
manded the crown of France, in right of Isa- 
bella, his mother, daughter of Philip the 
Fair. France had been defeated with great — 
loss both by sea and land: and at the famous 
battle of Cressy, when the English, with 
thirty thousand men, had routed the French 
army consisting of a hundred and twenty 
thousand, the young prince, though only 
sixteen, had first distinguished himself by 
deeds of valour scarce to: .be credited. 
Whether to proceed in the present determi- 
nation of marching towards Poictiers, or 
withdraw his troops, and wait thé return of 
spring, was now the matter of debate. The 
Earl of Warwick and Lord Chandos, pru- 


| dent as well as brave, advised delay; but 


Lord Audley. and the Earl of Salisbury, 
brave and somewhat headstrong, considered 
retreat as disgraceful; and unwilling te 
grant any triumph to their foes, in the idea 
of their imbecility, strenuously urged the 
war; when Edward, believing a retreat te 
Bordeaux practicable in case of any dis- 
comfiture, at length consented to advance, 
and orders were issued for their immediate 
march to Poictiers. Scarcely were they 
encamped before intelligence was brought 
that they were on every side surrounded by 
the French; all retreat to Bordeaux was 
cut off, and, with a handful of harassed sol- 
diers, and scarcely any provisions, they 
must, with eight thousand mer, encounter 
an army of a hundred thousand, unfatigued 
and high in health, in strength, and spirits. 
Their situation was desperate ; there scarce- 
ly appeared a hope : and Edward, though he 
felt not, feared not for himself, was shocked 
at the idea of sacrificing the lives of his. 
brave followers without any prospect of suc- 
cess, 


,, It was at this critical juncture when the 
desertion of Arnold Mortimer struck like a 
cold damp on the heart of Edward. To 
have loved a coward was disgraceful: Ed- 
ward could not imagine any cause for flight, 
save the idea of approaching danger; or 
even supposing him under the influence of 


‘love, he could not have admitted that as an 



















excuse for a conduct so unworthy; he felt 
therefore no ray of compassion, but consi- 
dered him even beneath contempt. Arnold 
had been deluded in a moment fatal to his 
honour and his peace. The affrighted Ma- 
riana, learning the danger by which they 
were surrounded, and trembling for the life 
ef her adored captor, besought him to con- 
duct her to her father’s camp. Arnold 


pointed out to her the utter impossibility of 


compliance, and endeavoured to console her 
with assurances of perfect safety: telling 
her that whatever might be the issue of the 
battle, no injury could fall on her; for, 
should the swords of her countrymen prove 
victorious, she would be restored in triumph 
to her father. 

“‘Ah! cruel Arnold,” she exclaimed, 
‘what is the safety you offer? what safety 
can there be for me if you are in danger ?” 
Arnold stood transfixed with wonder and 
joy, and scarcely could he suppress his agita- 
tion, while he inquired if it indeed were 
true that he was beloved? Mariana, with 
downcast eyes and burning cheeks, owned 
that she loved him more than life ; and, cast- 
ing herself on her knees, implored him to 
fly from the camp to seek protection from 
her father, whose gratitude for her restora- 
tion would induce him to consent to their 
union, when perpetual happiness should 
await them. She conjured him to spare her 
the agony of beholding him a lifeless corpse. 
Arnold was in a delirium of transport at 
this confession of Mariana’s regard: but it 
could not take from him his sense of honour. 
He pointed out to her the shame and dis- 
grace which would attend his flight ; that by 
such conduct he should prove himself un- 
worthy her love, a blessing he prized be- 
yond all earthly treasures: but Mariana was 
deaf to all remonstrances, she was insensi- 
ble to every thing but Arnold’s danger. 
His honour, his integrity, his fame, all were 
lost sight of; her distracted mind could not 
behold any other object than Arnold, 
streaming with blood, and dying in her 
arms; and, with tears and _ entreaties, 
amounting almost to frenzy, she implored 
him to listen to her prayers and grant her 
request. Still Arnold remained firm; torn 
with anguish by her afflictions, yet urging 
the impossibility of compliance: till at 
length Mariana, desponding at his obstina- 
cy, reproached him with cruelty, injustice, 
and falsehood; vowing, if he refused her, 
she never would behold him more. Arnold, 
unable to sustain the variety of emotions 
which oppressed him, sunk almost insensi- 
ble on the ground; Mariana raised him, 
supported his head on her breast, wiped the 
cold dew from his forehead, while her tears 
fell on his neck ; and when he was able to 
move, supported him to his tent. Resolv- 
mg not to lose the advantage she had gain- 
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ed over him, she still assailed his heart, pre- 
vailing at length; when he conducted her, 
under cover of the night, to the French 
camp, and gave his lovely and beloved cap- 
tive to the arms of her father. 

Lord Charney received his child with joy 
unspeakable; but, filled with hatred to- 
wards the English, and disgusted with the 
desertion of Arnold, he sternly refused to 
give her hand in marriage : and the wretch- 
ed youth, too late awakened to a full sense 
of his own weakness and irresoluiion, be- 
held himself deprived of that reward, which 
to obtain he had forfeited fame and every 
thing dear and valuabie to the heart of man. 
Like a forsaken, forlorn wretch, he warder- 
ed about the French camp, his arms folded, 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and his whole 
demeanour indicating shame, remorse, and 
despair. In this state of painful feeling he 
was met by the brave Lord Ribemont, the 
noble soldier who at the siege of Calais had 
encountered Edward the Third; where, 
steel to steel, and buckler to buckler, they 
had contended, and long the victory remain- 
ed doubtful, till Edward’s arm eventually 
proved viciuriuus, and Ribemont became 
his prize. The monarch, charmed with 
such valour even in a foe, gave him liberty 
without ransom, and asa token of his ad- 
miration, took a string of jewels from his 
own brow and placed it on Ribemont, a 
trophy which he ever after wore. A deser- 
ter from Edward’s standard was, in the eyes 
of the lofty-minded Ribemont, an object of 
contempt and abhorrence ; and he inquired, 
with much disdain, of Arnold, if he were 
net an Englishman? He shrunk at the 
question. ‘ Once,” he replied, “‘ once I had 
that name, but I have lostit now !” 

‘‘ Lost it, indeed!” returned Ribemont, 
eyeing him with a look of such ineffa- 
ble disdain, that Arnold shuddered, and hid 
his face in his mantle. Ribemont inquired 
what could induce him to forsake such a 
master as Edward? and Arnold, though 
blushing the crimson die of shame, owned 
that the cause was love. This sunk him 
still deeper in the opinion of Ribemont; 
who, though sensible to the allurements of 
beauty, would have spurned the woman ca- 
pable of having tempted him to forego his 
honour, or suffered him to encounter dis- 
grace, in order to prove his love : he conse- 
quently loaded Arnold with reproach, which 
he, stung with a sense of shame, was com- 
pelled to endure ; his manly spirit fell before 
the dignity of virtue, and bis sword remain- 
ed unsheathed. Arnold, the brave Arnold, 
who a few months -before had performed 
deeds which called forth universal admira- 
tion, now stood abashed in the presence of 
an enemy, and bore his taunts without the 
power of resentment. Stung to madness in 
this interview, conscious of his infamy, and 





scorning the feminine weakness which had 
wrought his destruction, he stood appalled 
when Mariana sought him, to tell the joyful 
news that her proud father relented, and 
that she yet dared to hope he would bestow 
her on her preserver. Not daring to look 
upon her, not daring to encounter her soft 
beaming eye, he turned his head away, and 
bade her leave a wretch driven almost to 
madness. In vain she sought to sooth his 
troubled mind; she flung her arms around 
him, and strove to hold him in her fond em- 
brace, 
Hear me, she cried, 

but hear me ;—’tis the cause of love 

Your Mariana pleads,—for Arnold’s peace, 

For mine, for both—nay do not turn away, 

And with unkiadness dash the rising hope 

That strives for birth, and struggles with despair; 
but in vain: he fled from her with precipi- 
tation, while she threw herself on the ground 
in a state of frenzy and despair; and in 
this dreadful situation was found by her fa- 
ther, who bore her insensible to his tent. 

Whilst Arnold was a prey to remorse, 
and Mariana plunged in the deepest afflic- 
tion, every heart in the camp of Edward 
was full of anxiety. At this critical mo- 
ment despatches were received to inform 
Edward, that Cardinal Perigort was just ar- 
rived at Poictiers, with the intention of in- 
terposing in behalf of the English; the 
Prince, much pleased at the cardinal’s kind- 
ness, and desirous to save the lives of his 
brave soldiers, if it could be doue with ho- 
nour, commissioned this prelate to treat 
with King John of France, and the terms 
to be offered were, the restoration of all the 
castles, towns, and plunder taken from the 
time his army first marched out of Bor- 
deaux; he pledging his faith, that the sword 
of warfare should not be drawn against 
them for seven successive years. To these 
propositions John, inspired with confidence 
at the idea that Edward, Prince of England, 
should be compelled to sue for peace, re- 
turned a decided negative: vain of his 
own powerful numbers, and presuming on 
the disadvantageous situation in which the 
adversary was placed, he proudly demand- 
ed that the Prince, with a hundred chosen 
knights, should surrender themselves pri- 
soners at discretion. These terms were re- 
pulsed with scorn. The cardinal, deeply 
interested for Edward and his little army, 
used his utmost eloquence to soften the 
minds of the French, and obtain conditions 
which could be accepted with honour; but 
he pleaded in vain. The only resource, 
therefore, left, was to prepare for instant 
battle. 

In his black armour the noble Edward 
soon incased himself, and prepared to ani- 
mate his soldiers with his presence. Lord 
Audley had just distributed amongst them 
the last remaining stock of provisions, whicu 
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they eat with cheerfulness; then join- 
ed hands, and drained the bow] with drink- 
ing success to the English arms; flushed 
high with hope, and inspired more by the 
love they bore their prince than even the 
remembrance of former victories, they had 
resolved to conquer ordie gloriously. In 
this frame of mind they, in imagination, 
beheld their hero piercing with undaunted 
yalour the thronged battalions of the ene- 
my: to emulate his ardour was their fixed 
resolve; and, animated by this glorious re- . 
solution, they grasped each other’s hands, 
and rent the air with shouts of acclamation. 
Edward, when he heard the tale, disdained 
not to drop a tear of satisfaction at such as- 
surance of his soldiers’ love, which he justly 
considered the best harbinger of victory. 

A messenger at this moment announced 
to the prince that a person muffled in close 
disguise, just arrived from the French 
camp, solicited an audience; the stranger 
was admitted; when, throwing off his 
cloak, he cast himself at Edward's feet, and 
besought his mercy. It was Arnold! Ar- 
nold, who too late calling reason to his aid, 
came to confess his guilt, and offer (as the 
only possible reparation) to sacrifice his life 
amid the peril of the fight, so that in death 
he might prove his ever-during attachment 
and gratitude to his royal master. Edward's 
heart softened at the sight of Arnold’s af- 
fliction, but he resisted the soft impulse; his 
honour forbade him to pardon a traitor, a 
deserter from his side in the very moment 
of his utmost danger, the only one who had 
forsaken him: yet none, not one in all his 
camp could boast the favours Arnold ha@ 
received from his bounteous master’s hands. 
He bade him go, and if valour could redeem 
his lost fame, to try the effort; but that 
never, never again could they meet as 
friends; then waving his hand, Arnold left 
the tent. But afew moments now inter- 
vened ere the commencement of the battle. 
Ere yet the fatal trumpet sounded to arms, 
as Arnold passed along, he encountered Ma- 
riana: she, poor unhappy maid, unable to. 
endure the sorrow and disgrace she had 
drawn upon her lover, had forsaken her 
friends, her country, and her father, to share 
his fate, to live or die with him. “Oh! 
Arnold (cried the afflicted fair one,) as I 
have made thee guilty I will share thy guilt; 
the ruin I have caused "tis fit I should par- 
take; shouldst thou survive this dreadful bat- 
tle, barefoot I’ll wander through the world as ~ 
penance for my crime, and follow though 
thou spurnest me; and shouldst thou fall 
(forbid, it, gracious God,) my brain’s on fire 
at thought of any harm to thee, yet shouldst 
thou fall, Pll perish by thy side: the sun 
shall never rise on Mariana’s grief when 
Arnold is no more!” Arnold pressed hex 
to his bosom, and imprinted a kiss upon her 








trembling lips: ‘“‘ Sweet maid! kind, gentle 
Mariana! I only am to blame; thy timid 
soul knew not those sacred ties called ho- 


nour, which bind man to man. I therefore 
conjure thee, by the love thou bearest me, 
forsake this scene of carnage; it will soon 
present a sight too horrible for woman’s 
eyes; return then, seek thine own safety, for 
know that I have sworn to brave all dangers, 
to rush into the thickest of the battle, to 
encounter death in all its varied dreadful 
shapes, to aid the cause of Englandand my 
prince; while I have strength, and then re- 
sign my life as a poor atonement to offended 
beaven. Hark! the trumpet sounds; it 
4valls me from thee! farewell for ever! oh! 
farewell !” 

He fled hastily, leaving her almost insen- 
sible in the arms of her attendant, the faith- 
ful Louisa; who had encountered all the 
perils of a camp from attachment to her 
mistress. Mariana too soon recovered to a 
full sense of her horrible situation; her 
brain seemed bursting, and her heart throb- 
bed with a violence which appeared to 
threaten dissolution, The thought of Ar- 
rold’s sorrows drove her almost to madness; 
again the dreadful trumpet assailed her af- 
frighted ear, and her glowing imagination 
pictured the scenes which might follow: she 
saw the blood streaming from innumerable 
gashes; she heard thecriesof the wounded, 
the groans of the dying; then in dread 
array her lover appeared, dealing destruc- 
tion around; she saw him fall, and the up- 
lifted falchion cleave his head in twain; and, 
unable to endure the maddening picture her 
fancy had drawn, she uttered a piercing 
shriek, and rushed after Arnold, followed 
by her terrified attendant. 

The awful moment now arrived on which 
the fate of two great nations depended. 
Edward dared not indulge a hope: he com- 
municated his apprehensions to Audley, 
whose feelings were the same. With com- 
posed mien and firm undaunted steps the 
troops were marshaled for battle. Love 
and duty led them on; conquest was hardly 
to be expected, it was scarcely within the 
limits of probability; conquer they might 
not, but they could fight and die like men 
and soldiers. The French, on the contrary, 
approached in full confidence, high in spi- 
rits, flushed with hope, assured of success, 
and with friends every where surrounding 
them. Well may the English historian re- 
cord with triumph the annals of this day; 
when this little band, this valiant few routed, 
destroyed, and put to flight the numerous 
thousands opposed to them. King John 
and one of his sons were taken prisoners; 
while the others, with his brother the Duke 
of Orleans, saved themselves by flight.— 

Arnold, true to his vow, fought with indes- 
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crible valour; the ground was strewed with | 








the wonders of his powerful arm, fill cover- 
ed with innumerable wounds he fell, at Jast, 
by the sword of Ribemont. Prince Ed- 
ward found him fainting on the field, raised 
him in his arms, and bade him live; his va- 
lour had atoned his fault, and the love and 
friendship of his prince were again open to 
him. Arnold’s last moments were cheered 
by the assurance of his royal master’s for- 
giveness—but the wish for life was lost, 
even had the hope remained, since no va-~- 
lour could redeem the disgrace his ill fated 
love and weakness had drawn upon his name. 
The sorrowing Edward closed his eyes, and 
gave the tribute of tears to the memory of 
him, whose whole life, save in one sad and 
solitary instance, had exhibited every thing 
which could have been wished or desired by 
the soul of nobleness and virtue. 

Last among the numbers of the conquer- 
ed French, Ribemont lingered, bewailing 
the loss of his king and country, and envy~ 
ing those who had by death escaped the 
horrors of these galling thoughts. Never 
till this fatal battle had the valiant heart of 
Ribemont felt the least shade of apprehen- 
sion; on the preceding evening an unusual 
gloom had sat upon his mind, but from what 
cause it could originate, he was at a loss te 
judge; he had encountered death in every 
form, why should the thought disturb him 
now—death, the common lot of human na- 
tare, possessed no terrors for the guiltless 
mind, and his conscience knew no taint of 
dishonour. 

On the following morning he appeared as 
usual, terrible in arms! and unhurt he pas- 
sed through the general carnage of the bat- 
tle. Life was now hateful to Ribemont, 
since that country was lost, and he longed to 
meet some brave and noble spirit by whom 
he might fall without disgrace ;—and while 
wandering thus, he encountered Audley, 
whose arm of power had levelled numbers 
on this eventful day; fortune in her wreck 
could not have offered a greater blessing on 
Ribemont, than to fall by the sword of a foe 
so noble. These glorious heroes (alike in 
every lofty virtue) met even on the bloody 
field without one hostile feeling. Audley 
besought Ribemont to yield his sword, and 
preserve a valuable life, that in some future 
time he might stand forth again, the cham- 
pion of his country; assuring him of every 
delicate attention ; and that in his captor he 
should find a firm, and faithful friend! But 
Ribemount would not listen to persuasion ; 
he could not outlive his country’s loss; and 
it would be more honourable to perish on 
that fatal field, where the glory of the French 
name was buried, than linger out a few 
weeks or months of sorrow, and tamely die 
the victim of consuming grief! They en- 
gaged, and fought with their accustomed 
skill; and long was the contest doubtful, till 











Ribemont weary of defence left himself 
more open to attack, when the sword of 
Audley reached the heart of his foe, while 
he only received a slight wound. » Ribe- 
mont rejoiced in the blow which had depriv- 
ed him of a life now valueless—he pressed 
Audley’s hand in token of amity, and laying 
his head upon his breast, there breathed his 
last, last sigh! 

King John, his son the Duke of Tourain, 
the Archbishop of Sens, and many nobie 
Frenchmen, were now conducted to the 
conqueror’s tent, where they were treated 
with every mark of respectful tenderness ; 
and could it be possible for a king to forget 
he was acaptive, John and his son might 
have forgone their sorrows in the mild for- 
bearing gentleness of Prince Edward.— 
While preparations were making for a ban- 
quet in honour of the royal captives, Louisa 
presented herself before Edward, and be 
sought his compassion for the dying Mari- 
ana. The unhappy maid overwhelmed with 
terror, had hid herself during the battle’s 
heat, weeping and praying for the preserva- 
tion of her lover, and when victery was pro- 
claimed she ventured forth, rap over the 
field with frantic speed, calling on Arnold’s 
name, till at length her eager eye fell on his 
mangled corse. She shrieked, she raved, 
beat her sad breast, and tore her dishevelled 
hair in all the agony of distracting sorrow ; 
then snatching from his belt a dagger, plun- 
ged it into her side. Louisa reached her 
too late to prevent the horrid deed ; but cal- 
ling for help, two soldiers at her earnest en- 
treaty conveyed the frantic Mariana from 
the bleeding body of Arnold, and carried 
her shrieking tothe tent of the prince. At 
sight of him, she hid her face, fearful to meet 
the eye of that offended majesty whom Ar- 
nold had for her sake deserted—Edward 
raised her from the earth, and bade her be 
of comfort—** Ah! (she exclaimed) I deserve 
no comfort ! load me with curses ! weigh me 
down with your reproaches! I can bear 
them ali.—Ah! let them fall on me, but 
spare your poor brave soldier, let not your 
resentment pursue him to his grave—it was 
I, who seduced him from you, to save me 
from despair—I tempted him to fly. °T'was 
love which led me to the fatal deed. I feared 
to see thee dead, and yet I saved thee not, for 
thou art gone, brave Arnold ;—I saw thy 
blooming lovely form weltering in gore. 
Oh God, my brain’s on fire! Arnold! for- 
give and pity me! oh forgive the wretched, 
guilty Mariana.” 

Overcome by the violence of her emotions 
and the loss of blood, she essayed to speak, 
but in vain—her dying eyes were fixed on 
Edward with a look of piteous supplication ; 
when he laid her head upon his breast, “and 
with the gentlest sweetness assured her of 
his forgiveness to Arnold, whose eyes he had 
. 
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closed. A faint smile of joyful gratitude 
passed over her pallid countenance; she 
feebly raised his hand, seeming to imply her 
wish that he should also close her eyes— 
and faintly articulating —* for me, for me,— 
and I am happy—” heaved one deep sigh, 
and expired. Edward did not disdain to 
weep the fate of these unhappy lovers—they 
were buried in one grave, and a tomb erect- 
ed to their memory. 
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THE GLEANSER. 











FIRMNESS. When Sembajee was 
brought before Aurungzebe, he offered him 
life and rank in his service, if he would turn 
Mahomedan ; he answered by an invective 
against the Prophet, and the laud of his own 
gods. On which he was dressed in the fan- 
tastic dress and ornaments of a wandering 
Indian devotee; in this garb he was tied, 
backwards, upon a camel, and led through 
the camp, calling on all the Pajpoots he saw 
to kill him; but none dared. After the 
procession his tongue was cut out, as the 
penalty of blaspheming Mahomet. In this 
dreadful condition, Aurungzebe offered him 
his life if he would be converted to Islam- 
ism; when he wrote—‘ Not if you would 
give me your daughter in marriage.’ 





MarmontTet.—When Marmontel was a 
school-boy, bis master chastised him for 
some youthful offences, which he resented 
by so severe a lampoon that he was under 
the necessity of running away. Being 
afraid of returning to his parents, he enter- 
ed himself as a private soldier in a regiment 
commanded by the Prince. of Conde: and 
in the year that he obtained a halbert, the 
celebrated poet wrote his charmunzg History 
of Belisarius. Many applications were 
made for his discharge, which the Prince al- 
ways withstood, declaring it to be the most 
flattering honour he could possibly receive, 
to have such aman as Marmontel a sergeant 
in his regiment. Once a year, at the gene- 
ral review, this distinguished individual ap- 
peared in his station, and whole multitudes 
flocked to see him. After the review was 
over, Marmontel had invariably the honour 
to dine with his illustrious Colonel and the 
principal officers of the army, by whom he 
was esteemed to admiration. 


A CLever-FELLow.—The word clever is 
an adjunct, in which all the learned langu- 
ages are deficient. There is no expression in 
any of them which conveys the comprehen- 
sive idea of this epithet. May we not frow 
hence suppose, that the character here im 
tended, as well as the expression, is peculiai 
to these states? And, indeed, it is in a 
land of liberty, only that a man can be com- 





pletely clever. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


’Tis pleasant, through the loop- holes of retreat 
‘To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthbe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 











THE RIVER NILE. 


Tue following curious account of the an- 
nual operation of transferring the waters of 
the Nile to the face of the country, is thus 
perspicuously related by a modern travel- 
ler :-— 


At break of day I sent my Arab servant to 
hire two jackasses, which were with difficul- 
ty obtained, by paying double the usual 
price. In less than an hour we arrived on 
the banks of the Nile, quite close to the en- 
trance of the canal. 1 was surprised to find 
that a bank of earth, from eight to ten yards 
thick, nearly forty yards across, and sixteen 
eubits in depth, was to be cut through, with- 
out any apparent preparation having been 
previously made. A by-stander, who dis- 
eovered that I was a stranger, observing my 
astonishment, kindly explained the manner 
in which it was performed. On my asking 
how soon they would begin to cut the dam, 
considering its thickness, and the little time 
which remained to perform the work, he re- 
plied, with a smile, the whole will be done in 
a minuie without any cutting: then desiring 
me to walk to the inner part of the dam, he 
bid me take notice of the poles which were 
fixed, one end against the buiidings, and the 
other ends, some in the bottom of the canal, 
and others on each side; that the earth was 
quite loosened from the ends, and that ropes 
were fixed to those ends which were on the 
banks, which would soon be removed by 
pulling them up on the banks, while the 
ethers would be pulled up on the dam, and 
thence be brought to land. He then re-| 
quested me to walk back and take notice of| 
several ropes and pulleys which were fixed 
to the remaining railing across the canal. 
Those ropes, he said, were fastened to as 
many doors of the subterraneous canals, 
about mid-way between top and bottom, 
which, when the signal is given by firing a 
cannon from the castle, will be immediately 
pulled up, upon which the torrent of water 
rushing through each canal, the buildings of 
planks immediately falls in, and is swept 



































bank of liquified earth, above ten feet high 
and almost perpendicular, rushing along 
with such impetuosity as beggars all de- 
scription ; even those who had seen it often, 
beheld it in silent wender, When it came 
against the pier of a bridge, about twenty 
yards below my situation, the obstruction 
was so great, that the two arches could not 
immediately give it outlet ; the consequence 
was, that the water, acting as a lofty wave 
does when it strikes the broadside of a ship 
with great violence, rose so high, and beat 
against the houses on the bridge with such 
violence, that it broke through their win- 
dows, setting the spectators and every move- 
able swimming into the street, which not 
giving sufficient vent, instantly it rushed 
impetuous through the doors and rooms of 
the opposite houses on the bridge into the 
canal, with as little interruption as if there 
had been no bar. No lives were lost, but 
the men were greatly frightened, and their 
clothes were as black as the mud of the 
Nile. 


About an hour after there seemed to be 
an equality in the height of the water in the 
canal between the two bridges, as viewed 
from my window; and, excepting under 
those bridges, where it was a black foam, 
the water glided smoothly yet swiftly on, at 
the rate of above five miles an hour. I ob- 
served, on the stairs belonging to every 
house on the canal, one or more women 
with young children in their arms, which 
they frequently dipped in the water; on 
asking the reason, I was informed that it 
was deemed a specific in the cure of the 
rickets, incident to very young children, 
Other women took up water in jars and 
pails, the mud of which, when settled, was 
applied, by way of poultice, to such chil- 
dren as had scald heads, for which it is said 
to be acertain cure. 

To this succeeded a glorious sight indeed. 
First came a boat with six oars, in the bow 
of which was a man with a pair of kettle 
drums, and in the stern eight men with 
flutes, mandolins, and other musical instru- 
ments, playing the most lively tunes; and 
about ten or twelve yards behind appeared a 
most elegant barge with twenty oars, the 
rowers in their shirts and turbans, which 
were as whiteas snow. In the stern was an 





away with the incumbent earth. This is 
what we call cutting the Nile. I thanked 
him for the information, and was resolved to 
stay where | then was to see the operation 
performed ; but the crowd of people on the 
banks increased to that degree that I was 
induced to go home and place myself at my 
window onthe canal. At length the torrent 
was heard toapproach. It appearedin sucha 
manner as infinitely to surpass any idea I 
had formed of it; for notwithstanding it had 


elegant room, with carving, painting, and 
gilding: in this apartment were about 
twenty Turkish gentlenien, richly habited. 
Next came a barge with six oars, filled with 
pages and other servants: then another 
with music, and so on alternately, until more 
than forty barges had passed. There were 
more than one hundred boats, and the whole 
procession was not finished in less.than two , 
hours. A continual silence prevailed, 
which, with the regularity of distance be- 





sun a course of three miles, it seemed a 


tween the barges and boats, the variotis 








kinds of music, the neat appearance of the 
rowers and steersmen, and the rich habits 
of the gentlemen, made it a most splendid 
sight, far exceeding my expectation. 
Proclamation was daily continued of the 
increase of the Nile, and barges and boats 
were passing through the canal at all hours 


ofthe night andday. In the day-time many 
elegant barges were filled with ladies of dis- 
tinction with their female attendants, but 
not a face was to be seen, as they were not 
only veiied, but the rooms (both the windows 
and doors of the apartments) were latticed, 
so as to admit the fresh air, and allow them 
to see, without being seen. Such decorum 
was observed, that no man, not even an 
husband, was seen to sit with, or mix in 
company with the women; nor indeed is it 
ever seen that a man either walks or rides 
in a woman’s company, either in Turkey or 


Egypt. 








THE DRADIA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid .er precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

Aod triumph on her efforts stil] attend. Brooks. 











LONDON THEATRES. 


Enevisa Orers-Hovse.—On the even- 
ing of the 6th August, a new musical piece 
was brought forward at this theatre, entitled 
The Reign of Twelve Hours. To judge 
from the internal evidence, this little piece 
seems to be one of the many translations or 
adaptions from the French stage, to which 
we have been so much accustomed of late. 
It is far, however, from possessing that air 
of vivacity which many of them can boast. 
We are favoured with the appearance of a 
Caliph and a Princess, with a certain num- 
ber of attendants and slaves, but, for any 
intellectual purposes, neitherthe conversation 
nor the projects of those distinguished per- 
sons are Calculated to raise them very high in 
the judgment of the world. It appears from 
the plot that the Caliph had, for some reason 
unknown, dismissed and degraded his Minis- 
ter, who had always his true interest at heart. 
it appears also that having a son, named Ze- 
anger, he was willing that he should marry 
a neighbouring princess, named Zoraide, 
in order to streagthen his political interests; 
but Nourma, the daughter of the late Vizier, 
whom he had unjustly degraded, contrives 
to engage his affections so far, that he at 
Jength prefers her for his daughter-in-law. 
To this arrangement there is one strong ob- 
jection. His son is so far from entertaining 
the same inclination, that Nourma is the ob- 
ject of his dislike. Then comes the heroine 
into action. She persuades the Caliph to 


resign the government into her hands for the 
space of twelve hours, in the course of which 


- 
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time she engages to perform great exploits. 
That promise the lady keeps much better 
than political aspirants generally do, for she 
not only reconciles father and son together, 
but wins the affections of that son to herself 
by her kind attentions to him while confined 
as a prisoner. Zeanger imagines all the 
while that he is indebted to Zoraide, while 
Nourma is his real benefactress. The de- 
nouement is produced by the discovery of his 
mistake at the end of twelve hours, when, 
after a previous interview, he is introduced 
to Nourma on the throne, to whom he vows 
eternal fidelity. The principal scene was 
that in which the Caliph, feeling the want of 
the power he had resigned, exhibits some 
impatience for its recovery, and his fair sub- 
stitute avails herself of the circumstance to 
rally him on his ambition. The piece was 
well received on the whole, without being 
applauded in that warm manner which pro- 
mises a successful run. The commencing 
chorus possessed merit, and the acting was 
good throughout. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 
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THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


MARGARET, youngest daughter of Sir 
Charles Lucas, a man of family and fortune, 
was born at St. John’s, near Colchester, in 
Essex, towards the latter end of the reign 
of James I. She lost her father while im 
her infancy. Margaret was thus early be- 
reft of a parent who was doatingly fond of 
her; and the only desire and expiring wish 
of Sir Charles was, that the greatest care 
and attention should be bestowed upon his 
daughter’s education. With the liveliest 
joy her friends witnessed an early taste gradu- 
ally unfolding itself with her tender years; 
and before she had arrived at the age of ele- 
ven, she was familiar with the Eclogues of 
Virgil, and discovered a pure, refined, and 
classic disposition of mind. She devoted 
the greater part of her time to the studies of 
the arts, sciences, and general literature. 
In 1643, the court residing at Oxford, whith- 
er she obtained permission from her mother 
to go, she was chosen maid of honour to the 
queen, Henrietta Maria, wife to Charles I. 
The family of the Lucases ever distinguished 
themselves in the interests of the strictest 
loyalty; therefore, Margaret accompanied 
her royal mistress, when driven from England 
by the turbulence of the times, to take refuge 
in her native country. At Paris she became 
acquainted with the Marquis of Newcastle, 
then a widower, who, already prepossessed 
in her favour by his friend Lord Lucas, her 
brother, became attracted by her merits, 





and offered her his hand and heart. They 



































Were maxuied in 1645, and from Paris passed 
to Rotterdam, where they remained six 
months. Thence they repaired to Brabant, 
to the city of Antwerp, where, quietly en- 
joying the remnant of their shattered for- 
tunes, they continued during the remainder 
of their exile. In this retreat, Margaret, 
by her talent and virtues, cemented the af- 
fection and confidence of her husband, who, 
respected and esteemed by his countrymen 
and foreigners, confined himself principally 
to the society of his wife, of whose value he 
proved his high and just sense by various 
compliments and addresses. The marquis 
becoming entangled in pecuniary embar- 
rassments, the marchioness returned to Eng- 
land with a view of obtaining the rents due 
to her husband, for the supply of their ne- 
cessities, and the repayment of the debts 
they had been compelled to contract. With 
the supply obtained from their relations, the 
marchioness returned to Antwerp, where 
she continued with ber husband till the re 
storation of Charles II., on which event the 
marquis, after sixteen years’ exile from his 
native land, made preparations for return- 
ing. 

The marchioness remained at Antwerp 


for a short period after the departure of her 


husband, to settle their affairs, which having 
successfully effected, she rejoined him in 
England, where the remainder of her life 
was devoted to domestic tranquillity, and to 
the cultivation of the belles lettres. She 
kept a number of young Jadies in her house, 
‘whom she occasionally employed as her 
amanuenses; some of them slept near her 
chamber, that they might be ready to rise 
in the night at the sound of her bell, and 
commit to paper any ideas that occurred to 
her. She produced no less than thirteen 
folios, ten of which are in print. In speak- 
ing of herself, she says, ‘* That it pleased 
God to command his servant Nature to en- 
dow her with a poetic and philosophical ge- 
nius even from her birth, for she did write 
even in that kind before she was thirteen 
years of age.” By this account it appears, 
that she began to write philosophical trea- 
tises previous to having read any: her 
speculations must, of course, have had the 
merit of originality, since she was nearly 
forty years of age, she informs us, before 
she perused any philosophical authors, ‘in 
order to learn the terms of art.” 

The duchess wrote plays, poems, orations, 
and philosophical discourses. Of dramatical 
writings, a species of composition for which 
she had a peculiar predilection, she is said 
to have been the most voluminous. The 
fertility of invention which is displayed in 
her plots and dialogues, atones, in some de- 
gree, for their various defects. The person 
of the duchess was graceful, and her man- 
ners reserved: she was indefatigable in 
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study, humane, generous, and pious: she 
was an admirable economist, an excellent 
wife, and a kind mistress. She died in Lon- 
don towards the end of the year 1673, and 
was interred in Westminster Abbey, where 
an elegant monument is erected to her me- 
mory. 








ARTS AND SCIBNCHES. 


—Science has sought on wear; wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 











CORAL REEFS. 

Captarn Baziu HAL, in his voyage to 
the Loochoo Islands, remarks that ‘* the ex- 
amination of a Coral Reef, during the differ- 
ent stages of one tide, is particularly inter- 
esting. When the tide has left it for some 
time it becomes dry, and appears to bea 
compact rock, exceedingly hard and rag- 
ged: but as the tide rises, and the waves 
begin to wash over it, the coral worms pre- 
trude themselves from holes which were be- 
fore invisible. These animals are of a 
great variety of shapes and sizes, and in such 
prodigious numbers, that, in a short time, the 
whole surface of the rock appears to be 
alive and in motion. The most common 
worm is in the form of a star, with arms 
from four to six inches long, which are 
moved about in rapid motions, in all direc- 
tions, probably to catch food. Others are so 
sluggish, that they may be mistaken for 
pieces of the rock, and are generally of a 
dark colour, and from four to five inches 
long, and two or three round. When coral 
is broken, about high-water mark, it is a 
solid hard stone, butif any part of it be de- 
tached at a spot which the tide reaches 
every day, it is found to be full of worms of 
different lengths and colours, some being as 
fine as a thread, and others resembie snails, 
and some are not unlike lobsters in shape, 





but soft, and not above two inches long. The 
growth of coral appears to cease where the 
‘worm is no longer exposed to the washing of 
the sea. Thus a reef rises in the form of a 
cauliflower, till its top has gained the level of 
the highest tide, above which the worm has 
bo power to advance, and the reef, of course, 
‘no longer extends itself upwards. The 
other parts, in succession, reach the surface, 
and there stop, forming, in time, a level 
field, with steep sides all round. The reef, 
however, continually increases,-and being 
prevented from going higher, extends itself 
laterally in all directions, But this growth 
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being as rapid at the upper edge as it is low- 
er down, the steepness of the face of the 
reef is still preserved.” 

The accumulation of habitations thus 
formed by these apparently insignificant 
animals, sometimes reach to an immense ex- 
tent, and constitute the basis of many islands 
in the China seas, and in the Pacific ocean. 
To rear a stupendous fabric from the very 
depths of the ocean, and raise it several feet 
above its surface, is a task which might appal 
the most powerful and civilized nations; yet 
it is performed with ease by aninsectsosmall, 
and to appearance so helpless, that we are 
at first inclined to discredit the fact. But 
this is not all:—in preparing their own hab- 
itations, these seemingly contemptible crea- 
tures prepare a future abode for man. 
When part of the coral reef is once raised 
above the reach of the tide, and is thus se- 
cured from the inroads of the sea, the insect 
abandons its labours in this direction, and 
elevates the other parts of the mass until the 
whole has reached the same height. Sea- 
weeds, which are then thrown on the bar- 
ren and rugged mass, decay, and aided soon 
after by the dung of sea fowls, become the 
ground work of future vegetation. Mosses 
succeed; manure and seeds are brought at 
the same time, and by the same individuals ; 
until at length a bed of vegetable mould is 
formed, capable of producing plants and 
trees. This simple process seems to be that 
by which nature enlarges the land, and pre- 
pares a place on which man may fix his resi- 
dence. 


Varieties of the Human Species. 

It will be admitted by all who are ac- 
quainted with the history and present state 
of zoological science, that we are indebted 
to Cuvier more than to any other modern, for 
some of the most valuable improvements in 
the way of arrangement and discovery. His 
‘* Comparative Anatomy,” and his ‘* Regne 
Animal.” have indeed ranked him as the 
legislator of that science. The following 
extract from the last of these works illustra- 
tive of the varieties of the human species, is 
not only ingenious but highly interesting :— 

Among these varieties there are three 
which particularly merit attention, in con- 
sequence of the marked difference existing 
between them. These are, 1, the fair, or 
Caucasian variety; 2, the yellow, or Mon- 
golian; 3, the Negro, or Ethiopian. 

The Caucasian, to which we ourselves 


belong, is chiefly distinguished by the beau- 
tiful form of the head, which approximates 
to a perfect oval. It is also remarkable for 
variations in the shade of the complexion, 
and colour of the hair. From this variety 
have sprung the most civilized nations, and 
such as have most generally exercised domi- 
nion over the rest of mankind. 


The Mongolian variety is recognised by 
prominent cheek bones, flat visage, narrow 
and. oblique eyes, hair straight and black, 
scanty beard, and olive complexion. This 
race has formed mighty empires in China 
and Japan, and occasionally extended its 
conquests on this side of the Great Desert, 
but its civilization has long appeared sta- 
tionay. 

The negro race is confined to the south of 
Mount Atlas. Its characters are, black 
complexion, woolly hair, compressed crani- 
um, and flattish nose. In the prominence of 
the lower part of the face, and the thickness 
of the lips, it manifestly approaches to the 
monkey tribe. The hordes of which this 
variety is composed, have always remained 
in a state of complete barbarism. 

The Caucasian variety derives its name 
from the group of mountains between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea, because tradi- 
tion would seem to refer the origin of the 
people of this race to that part of the worid. 
Thence, as from a central point, the ciffer- 
ent branches of this variety shot forth like 
the radii of a circle, and even at the present 
day we find its peculiar characteristics in 
the highest perfection among the people in 
the neighbourhood of Caucasus, the Geor- 
gians and Circassians, who are considered 
the handsomest natives of the earth. The 
principal branches of this race may be dis- 
tinguished by the analogies of language. 
The Syrian division directing its course 
southward, gave birth to the Assyrians, the 
Chaldeans, the untameable Arabs, destined 
to become for a period nearly masters of the 
world; the Phenicians, the Jews, and the 
Abyssynians, who were Arabian colonies, 
and the ancient Egyptians, who, in all pro- 
bability, owe their origin to the same source. 
From this branch, always inclined to mysti- 
cism, have sprung those religions, the influ- 
ence of which has proved the most widely 
extended and the most durable. Science 


among these people, but always clothed in 
strange and mystic guise. and obscured by a 
highly figurative diction. 

The Indian, German, and Pelasgic branch 
(for it is one and the same), is infinitely 
more extended than the preceding, and was 
subdivided at an earlier period. We may, 
notwithstanding, still recognise very numer- 
ous affinities between its four principal lan- 
guages: these are the Sanscrit, at present 





the sacred language of the Hindoos, and 


and literature have flourished occasionally — 
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parent of ali the dialects of Hindostan; the 
ancient language of the Pelasgi, the com- 
mon mother of the Greek, the Latin, and of 
many tongues now extinct, and of all those 
spoken in the south of Europe; the Gothic 
or Teutonic, from which the languages of 
the north and north-west of Europe are de- 
rived, the German, Dutch, English, Danish, 
Swedish, &c.; lastly, the Sclavonian, from 
which come the languages of the north-east 
of Europe, as the Russian, Polish, Bohe- 
mian, &c. 

This extensive and powerful branch of 
the Caucasian race may be placed with jus- 
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cut a calm, steady light, of a bluish, green- 
ish, or yellowish-white colour, such as de- 
matium violaceum, Pers. schistostega os- 
mundacea, W. and M., philolaea decandra, 
rhizomorpha pinnata, Humb. The luminous 
appearances in the galleries and shafts of 
mines are often to be traced to rhizomor- 
phous plants. The milky juice of some 
plants is very luminous, and when ina state 
of incipient decomposition, branches, trunks, 
and roots of trees become luminous. 


The following discovery has been an- 
nounced at Munich;:—Lieutenant Heben- 


tice in the foremost rank of the sons of men. | streit has invented a process by which he 


The nations which compose it have carried | 
philosophy, science, and the arts to the | 


greatest perfection, and for more than thirty 
ages have been the guardians and deposita- 
ries of human knowledge. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Professor Frauenhofer has now completed 
and set up ip the former church of St. Sal- 
vator, at Munich, the great refracting tele- 
scepe bespoken for the Russian Observato- 
ry at Dorpat. This great instrument is 
160 Paris inches in length, and 10 inches in 
diameter. The contrivance by which the 
instrument accompanies the motion of a 
star, so that the star seems fixed in the 
centre of the glass, is easy, ingenious, and 
remarkable. 


LITERATURE AMONG THE Russ1ANs.— 
Prior to 1817, there had been only 4000 
works printed in Russia. In 1820, there 
were in the Library of the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburgh 3000 nation- 
al works, among which were 150 romances. 


At present the number of these national | 


productions amounts to 8000. At Moscow 
there are nine reading societies, and ten 
printing-houses. At Petersburgh there are 
seven of the former and five of the latter. 
In Dorpal, Revel, and Charkow, there is in 
each a reading society and a printing press, 
and there are nine type founderies in the 
Empire. 


Luminous PLAants.—Potatoes kept ina 
cellar in a growing state sometimes become 
so luminous, that we can read print by their 
light. The dictamnus albus, white dittany, 
spreads around it in dry summer evenings 
an atmosphere which, when a taper is 
brought to it, burns with a bright blue 
flame. Some plants give out a sparkling 





light, probably of the nature of electricity ; 
such is the case with the flowers of calendula 
(marigold), tropceolum (Indian cress), lilium 
bulbiferum, and chalcedonicum (lilies), 
tagetes (French marigold), helianthus 





fsunflower), and polyanthus. Others give 


makes a species of caterpillar spin a kind of 
wadding, which is of a fine white colour, 
and water-proof. He made a balloon of this 
stuff, and raised it by means of a chafing- 
dish with spirits of wine, in the large ware- 
house where he keeps his caterpillars at 
work. He makes them trace ciphers and 
figures in the wadding. He accomplishes 
this by moistening outlines of figures or let- 
ters with spirits of wine. The caterpillars 
avoid these tracings, and spin their web 
around them. Thus any fine figure which 
has been drawn is represented in the stuff. 
A piece of wadding 7 feet square, perfectly 
pure, and as brilliant as taffeta, was made 
by about 50 caterpillars, between the 5th 
and the 26th of June. 


The distillation of palatable and fresh 
water at sea has been affected by P. Nicole, 
of Dieppe, by simply causing the steam 
arising from boiling sea-water in a still to 
pass through a stratum of coarsely-powdered 
charcoal, in its way to the condenser or 
worm-tub. 


Naturat Htstrory.—M. Cuvier has 
lately presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences a report on the state of Natural 
History, and the increase of knowledge in 
that department since the return of maritime 
peace, the details of which are highly in- 
teresting. Plants.—In 1778 Linneus de- 
scribed about 8,000 species of plants. M. 
de Candolle has now increased that list to 
40,000. Quadrupeds.—The number of 
quadrupeds was estimated by Buffon at 
about 300; already has M. Desmarets enu- 
merated more than 700. Fish.—M. de La- 
cepede, who, about twenty years ago, 
wrote the history of all the known species 
of fish, made them less than 1,500 in num- 
ber; now the cabinet of the king alone con- 
tains more than 2,500, and they are con- 
sidered but as a small portion of what will 
yet be furnished. Birds and reptiles are 
numberless; the cabinets are crowded with 
new species which are not yet classed. In- 
sects are brought from various climes by 
thousands; the cabinet of the king alone 
contains already more than 25,000 species. 

















BuGs DESTROYED sy Sream.—lIt is re-{ 
quisite to expose the place where they herd 
for a short time to the action of steam, and 
the more the water boils the better ; it kills 
the eggs as well as the vermin. 


Frenca Lirerature.—Monsieur De- 
lavigne, author of the Messaniennes, has 
just sent to the press a Messenienne of the 
death of Lord Byron, which is to make its 
appearance next week at Advovat’s, Palais 
Royal. Yesterday the first volume of Messrs. 
Jay and Jouy’s long expected Ermites en 
Liberte made its appearauce at the shop of 
M. Advocat; so great was the impatience 
of the public to obtain a copy, that 1,500 
copies were sold in three hours. 








LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fal] to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them. does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Maxeavuis D’'ARGENS 








Notices of New Publications. 


Tue London literary journals have lately 
devoted a considerable portion of their pub- 
lications to extracts from a novel by the 
celebrated Goethe, the author of Werther, 
&c. entitled ‘“ Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
liceship,” which they speak of as a produc- 
tion of a powerful mind, containing vast 
stores of original thought, and as having 
exercised an immense influence over the 
literature of Germany. It first appeared 
at Berlin in 1795, when the author was in 
his fifty-fourth year, and numerous editions 
of it have been since printed in Germany, 
where the critics loaded it with encomiums, 
and where (according to the translator) * its 
songs and poems are familiar to every Ger- 
man ear; the people read it and speak of 
it with an admiration approaching to en- 
thusiasm.”—William Meister is describéd 
as a youth in love with plays and play-actors, 
and who abandons home and its endearments 
for the chequered life of a performer. The 
object of Goethe, in thus representing his 


hero, seems to have been a correction of| 


the abuses of the German stage by the fre- 
quent opportunities which he obtains of ex- 
posing them, and suggesting the propriety 
of a new system. The work is particularly 
recommended for its amusing character ; the 
style is said to be exceedingly clear and un- 
affected ; and the poetry with which it is in- 
terspersed, above mediocrity. The follow- 
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¢ What notes are those without the wal!, 
Across the portal sounding ? 
Let's have the music in our hall, 
Back from its roof rebounding.’ 
So spoke the king, the henchman flies ; 
His answer heard, the monarch cries : 
Bring in that ancient minstrel. 


‘ Hail gracious king, each noble knight‘ 
Each lovely dame, I greet you! 
What glittering stars salute my sight ! 
W hat heart unmoved may meet you ! 
Such lordly pomp is not tor me, 
Far other scenes my «yes must see: 
Yet deign to list my harping.’ 


The singer turns him to his art, 

A thrilling strain he raises ; 

Each warrio: hears with glowing heart, 
Anco on his ioved one gazes. 


Dr. Drake, a veteran in the republic of 
letters, has just published a weik in 2 vols. 
entitled ‘* Noontide Leisure ; or sketches in 
summer, outlines from Nature and Imagina- 
tion” &c. The Doctor is well known asa 
pleasant agreeable writer, and bis books 
have always had a share of popularity. The 
present volumes are said to maintain his 
former claims to a respectable rank in the 
circles of literature, and although written in 
the loose style peculiar to the author, and 
somewhat common-place, as a whole they 
are regarded as ‘ pleasant reading enough 
for young ladies and ancient gentlemen.” 
They consist of a tale of the days of Shakes- 
peare ; some critical observations on a Ver- 
sion of De Lillie’s Jardins ; anda notice of 
two provincial poets of England. The 
“Tale of the Days of Shakespeare”is of 
higher pretensions than the generality of the 
work, and as it contains some very fair 
writing, we shall give an extract from it in 
the next number of the Mrnerva. 
Redgauntlet. We have already spoken 
favourably of this new novel of the author 
of Waverly. and we have since found that, 
with a few exceptions, it has been consider- 
ed by the English critics as equal to any of 
his former productions, ‘ This (says one 
of them of high standing) is truly a most 
idelightful proof of energy revived—a spirit- 
stirring promise to the novel readiag world 
of many hours of pleasure yet to come—a 
beacon lighted up in Constable castle to an- 
nounce to admiring millions that the author 
of Waverly is once more master of himself 
—that he has put on the inspiring mantle 
which first attracted all eyes, and drew to- 


wards him the affections of all hearts.” 
But we have been more immediately led 





ing, entitled “ The Harper,” we give as a 
specimen. 











to notice these novels here that we have ob- 
served the same caution used by the English 
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critics in speaking of the supposed author 
of Redgauntlet, which we have so frequently 
remarked, when they alluded to his former 
productions. A few, from habit, indiffer- 
ence, or a desire to turn public attention 
from the proper source, continue to connect 
them with the name of Walter Scott. But 
those who have impartially investigated the 
subject, and made it their business to col- 
lect every fact and circumstance bearing 
on the question, so far from adopting the 
opinion that they are from the pen of the 
Baronet, are discovering, on the appearance 
of every new novel, incontrovertible rea- 
sons for believing that he has no concern | 
with them beyond that of acting as agent 
for the real author, Dr. Greenfield, from 
whom he receives a large proportion of the 
profits for countenancing the idea that they 
are not his works. Not to multiply quota- 
tions at present, we give the following from 
the Newcastle Magazine for August last ; 
leaving it to those who are capable of form- 
ing a correct judgment, to say whether the 
fact of Sir Walter Scott being the author 
of the Waverly novels is so well established. 
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recently published in London, purporting te 
be from the pen of a lady of rank, who had 
for twenty years resided in Italy :— 


The females, who, generally speaking, are 
handsome, have very fine figures, with beau- 
tifully clear skins, expressive features, and 
eyes that penetrate the inmost recesses of the 
soul. They are interestingly delicate in 
their external manners and in their lan- 
guage; the Venetian being, of all the dia- 
lects of Italy, the most agreeable. In the 
mouth of a genteel Donna Veneziana it 
adds to the native grace of her carriage, and 
never fails to charm and delight the ear of a 
stranger ; especially when it happens to be 


| placed in contrast with the vulgar Lombar- 


dian jargon, They are remarkably atten- 
tive to foreigners ; though they rarely form 
a tender attachment for them. When, 
however, such an attachment does take 
place, it is usually most passionate and sin- 
cere. 


The societies at Venice, whether at pri- 
vate houses or at the public casinos, are 
generally enlivened with the smiling eyes, 
and gentle and fascinating looks of the fair 
sex, and are conducted with an elegance and 
an ease superior to most other female socie- 
ties; and without any of that discordant ri- 





and so generally believed in Great Britain, 
as some in this country pretend, without be- | 
ing able, although frequently called on, to} 
show any evidence in support of their as- 
sertion :— 

** We are sorry to see the author of Wa-| 
verly socompletely blundering in his at- | 
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valship of prerogatives, too often to be met 
with elsewhere. The casinos are conduct- 
ed much inthe same manner as the sub- 
scription houses in London; where the 
members are at liberty to do as they please ; 
with this especial difference, that the ladies 
only are subscribers, the gentlemen being 
honorary members. Strangers of respecta- 





tempts at the Cumberland, dialect. Hap- | bility, of both sexes, are readily admitted, 
pening to be Cumberland ourselves, and to | 20d meet with a polite and affable reception. 
have acquired in early life a perfect know-| The company are entertained with a con- 
ledge of the dialect of our native county, | cert, and treated with refreshments. Cards 
we beg to assure him that he is hardly cor-| are introduced at the wish of any of the par- 
rect in asingle word. He has made it a/tY; and other amusements, except those of 
sort of bastard Yorkshire, where as it is bazard. These casinos are furnished in the 
much broader and much nearer to the border | most costly and elegant style, and are _bril- 
Scotch. This error is remarkable (if Sir|liantly lighted up with the beautiful wax 
Waiter Scott be the author of the novels,)' candles for which Venice is so justly cele- 


when one recollects the knowledge of the 
Cumbrian dialect displayed in the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border.” 








THE GRACES. 


.» We come,” said they, and Echo said, **Wet come.” 
In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 

** We come,” THE GRacgs three! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.”’ 
‘Thea rose a beavenly chant of voice aud shell : 

**Let Wit, aad Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
dwell.’ 











FEMALE SOCIETY IN VENICE. 


Tue following account of modern female 
manners in Venice, is extracted froma work 





brated. 


The regularity, the order, and the mag- 
nificence which prevail at these princely 
casinos, at once discover the ladies of Ve- 
nice to be a superior race of beings to their 
neighbours of the Terra Firma. In their 
conversation they are lively and unaffected 
without levity, and communicative and affa- 
ble without coquetry. The uncommon 
share of freedom which these ladies enjoy, 
induces foreigners, who have but a superfi- 
cial knowledge of them, to form an opinion 
ofthem very different from that which they 
really deserve. My observations, of course, 
apply solely to good society. The mixed 
classes of every country have their chiaro 





sturo. The Venetian ladies are extremely 
engaging in theirmanners; and as to their 
dress, it may be called becoming rather 
than fashionable, and sets off their fine fig- 
ures to the greatest advantage. It is not 
unusual for them to be married to men 
whom they have never before seen, except 
through the grate of the convent in which | 
they have been educated, and which they 
only quit to enter into the gay world, | 
through the temple of Hymen—where Cu- | 
pid rarely presides beyond the honey-moon. | 
And to this very liberty, which they enjoy 
the moment they are married, is it to be as- 
cribed, that they are not so capricious as the 
Italians of the south, who are more rigor- 
ously subjected to antiquated external for- 
malities. 


MARIA THERESA 


Was considered the handsomest woman 
of her day. She was the last of the race of 
the Counts of Hapsburgh, and, history says, 
of the noble race of Swiss Carbonari, since 
known by the name and title of the House 
of Austria. 


She was married, in the year 1736, to 
Francis Duke of Lorraine and Bar, gene- 
rally known by the title of Francis, the first 
emperor of Germany ; by whom the empress 
Queen had many children; ten of whom 
were elevated to sovereign power, namely, 
Joseph the Second; Leopold the Second, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and afterwards 
Emperor; Maximilian, Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, Coadjutor of Cologne 
and Munster, and Elector of Cologne ; Fer- 
dinand, who was Archduke of Milan ; Caro- 
line, Queen of Sicily; Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France; Maria Amelia, Archdu- 
chess of Parma; Christina, Archduchess of 
the Low Countries; Marianna, Archabbess 
of Prague and Clagenfurth; and Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Inspruck. 


The emperor Francis was considered as 
handsome a man, as Maria Theresa was a 
woman. He was crowned Emperor by the 
name of Francis the First, jointly with his 
consort; she being the heiress to the 
crown. By his affability of deportment, his 
condescension, and his polished manners, 
he completely won the heart of his beauti- 
ful, but haughty empress. 


Being, however, naturally of a jealous dis- 
position, Maria Theresa soon fancied that 
she had discovered a growing attachment, 
on the part of her husband, to one of the 
beauties of her court, a maid of the royal 
bed-chamber. Her majesty taxed this in- 
nocent female with the suspected crime, in 
so abrupt a manner, that the lady could not 
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conceal her indignation; and was in the act 





of quitting the royal presence, without deignu~ 
ing to answer the charge. This conduct 
enraged the great Maria Theresa to such 2 
degree, as to induce her to vent her passion 
on her supposed rival, by presenting her 
with an imperial box of the ear. 

It happened to be levee-day. The ante- 
chamber was at this time crowded with com- 
pany, and the celebrated Prince de Ligne 
was entering the presence chamber, at the 
very moment when her Majesty had been 
lavishing her favours with so bountiful a 
hand. Knowing that his tongue resembled 
a cathedral bell on the death of a sovereign, 
and that if the prince left her presence with- 
out some explanation, the circumstance 
would soon be made public to all the imha- 
bitants of Vienna, Maria Theresa, turning 
round to him, with the greatest composure 
and affability, said—‘t My dear prince, it is 
some time since I promised you the order of 
Maria Theresa, together with my own pic- 
ture.” Taking then from her scrutoire an 
elegant snuff-box, in which was the said or- 
der, and on its lid her majesty’s portrait, set 
in diamonds, she presented the prinoe with 
the same, and interrogated him as to what 
he thought ofthe likeness. ‘* Madam,” re- 
plied he, ** the proof you have just now giv- 
en” (alluding to the box on the ear) “isa 
copy of nature itself."°—On the prince’s re- 
turning to the drawing-room, where the cir- 
cumstance had got wind, he was surrounded 
by acrowd of courtiers, who had heard the 
quarrel, and were all anxious for his expla- 
nation of the cause of it. Observing this, 
the prince showed the box and the portrait 
to a lady who was standing near him, saying 
at the same time, in atone sufficiently loud 
to be heard by her Majesty—* the present 
makes me forget the past !” 

Maria Theresa was so jealous of her hus- 
band, that on his going one evening to the 
Freemasons’ club, without first acquainting 
her with his intention, she had the lodge 
surrounded by guards; and, on the offi- 
cer who commanded them demanding, in 
her majeaty’s name, the immediate disper- 
sion of the meeting, Francis, presenting 
himself, said, “* Return to the empress, your 
mistress, and inform her that, wherever her 
husband is one of the number, she may rest 
assured that nothing of a treasonable nature 
will ever be plotted against the state.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A BUBBLE OF A WORLD. 


Cart. Scoressy mentions, in his journal 
of a voyage to the East Coast of West 
Greenland, that the sea at one time was ob- 
served coloured in veins or patches of a 
brown, or sometimes of a yellowish green 
tint, and the water, on being examined by 
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the microscope, appeared swarming with 
minute marine animals. A drop of this 
water contained 26,500 animalcules. Hence, 
reckoning sixty drops to a dram, there 
would be a number in a gallon of water ex- 
ceeding by one half the amount of the pop- 
ulation of the whole globe. When we think 
of mure than 26,000 creatures living, ob- 
taining subsistence, and moving perfectly at 
ease, within the nothing of a drop of water. 
how unconsciously is the mind led on to uni- 
versal inquiry. How infinitely beneath 
conception, must be the size of one of these 
liliputian race: and yet it has its members, 
limbs, veins, arteries, and muscles, and 
all the machinery of life ; yet it has its feel- 
ings, its pleasures, and its pains, the natural 
gradation of infancy to old age, and all the 

assions coacomitant to its varying state. 

ow delightful is the theory which a fanci- 
ful imagination might deduce from the 
knowledge of such a fact. Who can tell 
what tumults and comimotions, what joys 
and revelries, what conflicts of feeling may 
arise from the finite actions of that little, yet 
mighty globule. What terrors and what 
fears may agitate its fluid territories! What 
envies, hatreds, and all uncharitableness 
may reign among its potentates; kingdom 
contending with kingdom, and brother with 
brother, in all the pomp and circumstance 
of war; or, perhaps, what jubilee and re- 
joicing may sway the hearts of some happy 
empire at, it may be, some king’s accesson 
to the pigmy of a throne, or his marriage, 
or his victories, or his death! And then 
again, who knows what love, or hatred, or 
revenge, or ambition, or jealousy, or the 
thousand clashing passions which flesh is 
heir to, may agitate the hearts of the sub- 
jects of thestate : here, the elevation of some 
noble, or the fall of some traitor, or the ac- 
ceptance of plighted vows—the songs and 
sighings of some lover to bis mistress, or the 
broils of a. scolding wife ; there, the perpe- 
tration of some horrible murder, or the visi- 
tation of some calamitous affliction, or the 
breaking of some delicate neck, or the angry 
contention of billigerent houses, or the dis- 
coveries of some atomy of a Davy, or the 
wailing of some mother for the loss of some 
hero of a son in battle, or the stalking 
abroad of death insome mighty pestilence— 
this, and all these, may they not be in active 
and perpetial operation? We might go on 
for ever in this inconceivable particle of a 
picture, and deduce from it a host of wise 
saws and modern instances. And yet, why 
should we draw sarcastic conclusions ; what 
is life, upon its grandest scale, but a grosser 
type of this bubble of a world? what are 
the actions of men, their passions, or their 
hearts, but the figuration of a world whose 
limits are the circumfluence of a water- 
drop? 
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EDITORIAL NOTICHE. 


No. 2. Vol. Il..of New Series of the Ms- 
NERVA wil] contain the following articles: 

PoputaR Tauxgs.—The Power of Beauty. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Ashantee Splendour. 
No. I. 

THE Drama.— French Theatres. 

BloGRAPHY —Shakespeare and his family. 

ARTS AND Sci ENcES.—-Changing the Re- 
sudence of Fishes. Seientific and Literary 
Notices from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—NVo tices of New Publica- 
ttons 

THE GrackEs.—The Toilet of a Roman 
Lady. A Love Letter of the Thirteenth Cen- 
fury. 

MISCELLAN Eovs.—Jonathan Bull vs. John 
Bull 

PoeTRY.—The Sybil; by ‘‘lanthe.” Rome: 
by **Clio;” To Beatrice ; by ** Benedict ;” and 
other pieces. 

GLEANER, REcORD, ENIGMAS. 











THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shreds and Patches. 








The house of Mr. Legget, Franklin-square, 
has for several nights been lighted up with gas 
for the gratification of our citizens, who have 
uniformly expressed themselves highly gratified 
with the exhibjtion. 


Upwards of two thousand pennyweights of 
pure gold were found in Montgomery county 
N. Carolina, 28th ult. One lump weighed four 
pounds eleven ounces, 


It is contemplated to erect a monument at 
Philadelphia to the memory of Washington. 


The new novel by the author of Waverly is 
entitled “ Tales of the Crusaders,” and is stat- 
ed to be in considerable for wardness. 


A company has been formed in France for 
establishing on the Canal of the South, steam 
boats to be impelled by a single wheel in the 
stern of the boat. 


MARRIED, 


Mr. John Doughty to Miss Luzier Smith. 
Mr. A. Lentilhon to Miss Eliza Smith. 

Mr. B. E. Wenman to Miss H. Van Beuren. 
Mr. J. B. Dodd to Miss Ann Maria Bartine. 
Mr. W. Taylor to Hephzibah E. Gibbons. 
Mr. H. N. Williams to Miss C. R. Arnold. 
Mr. T. Murphy to Miss Maria S. Warner. 
Capt. B. Hiller to Miss C. E. Sayre. 

Mr. I. Mankin to Miss Ann F. Strong, 


DIED, 


Mr. Edward Kutz, aged 35 years. 
Mrs. Ann Maria Prescott. 

Mrs. Mary Wood, aged 88 years. 
Mis. Ann Wale, aged 45 years. 
Mr. Conrad Brooks. 





























































POETRY. 


logge a carne ene ee 9 ee os en ee ed 
**It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 








which it moves; to breathe round nature an ovour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 


it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 








For the Minerva 


THE YANAR. 


In orient land of wizardry ani charms, 

Spells, spirits, and romaace, there is a fire 
Unchangeably, eternal, aad it burns 

In undimm’d brightuess amid mountain snows, 
That haug white, pure, uomelting o'er the flame, 
Which (saith the legend) suddenly appeared 
To the meek prophe:, whom the princess saved 
In childhood from his watery couch, and nursed 
Pn ail the science of the magic ijand, 

To warp bim of his poudaged nation’s wrongs, 
And light his spirit to supernal clouds. 

Round that undying fire in veauty bieom 
Roses in all their pride of fragrancy, 

Diffusing o’er the flame such rich perfumes, 
As none but angels can inhale and live. 


But oh, methinks, there is an holier fire 

That burns yet richer incense anda light 
Brighter and lovelier than that o’er which 

Men marvel! as a thing beyond their power 

To solve a widowed heart's deep buried love! 

A love, that followed glacly in the path 

Its idol chose. unquestioning of the good 

Or ill therein, and went unmurmuring on 
Through want aod weakness, wandering and woe, 
Disease and weariness, and feared no wrong 
Save one’s unkindness and reproach, oft tried 
An d found unchangeable in thought,vord, deed ;— 
A love, that wedded pleasure, pridecid mirth, 
And turned in after days to sadness, gloom, 

And mélancholy poverty with a smile 

That nothing but his censure could displace. 


The heart is love’s dear dwelling place, and there, 
Around his throne pure thoughts and feeliugs high 
Embodied spirits stand; or knee! in deep 
Devotion at the shrine of sweet con ent. 

And waft the wavy incense round their lord, 
While upraised eye and feature rife with bliss 
Reveal to him the homage of delight. 


The icy Icok of stranger sympathy— 
The blooming sweetness of young loveliness, 
Tempest and sunlight, and the storm and breeze— 
The beauty and deformity of life, 
Are, all alike to her, who feels no hope 
OF better time or season: all whose joys 
Have finishe:! in the wildest storm of fate, 
The unextinguishab'e lamp of love, 
That burns within her bosom ceaselessly, 
Was lighted at the sepulchre of hope, 
And doth derive its nutriment from pale 
Misery’s tears, the portress of the tomb. 
InIs. 


pe 


We take the following from Mr. Campbell’s Maga-. 


zine. There is much poetry in its wildness. 


PANDZMONIUM.——A SKETCH. ~— 


The following sketch was written, as introductory to 


a drama, founded insome measure upon the * Faust" of 
Goethe, or rather upon the ** Prodigious Magician” of 


Calderon, who is clearly the original of the celebrated 
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German. Goethe has introduced his evi! spirit in hea- 
ven. It ie, at least, as much io character to give bim 
his credentials in hell. 


[Scene—Pannpagmonium. A vast hall, dimly lighted, 








is seen, and in the distance a river of fire. A throne 
and seats around it are vacant A band of Spirits is 
heard in the air } 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 
Spirit !—Angels!—Cherubim! 
Kings,—and Stars,—and Seraphim! 
Armies, and battalions—driven 
Hea:long fiom the azure heaven 
By the keen and blasting light, 
And the racking thunder-blight, 
Aud the terror: of the Ban,— 
Come !—unto ou: great Divan! 


[Hosts of Spirits deseend and rise up from different 


quarters. M:loch descends suddenly and takes bis 
station. Chorus re-umes 


Come !—He comes, the crimson king ¢ 
On his broad wive-wandering wing, 
As a comet, fierce and bright, 
Rushes thiough a mooaless night. 
{ Belial descends swiltly upon his throne. 
He is come, the angel brother ! 
Fairer, and yet like the other, 
As the thought is like the deed, 
Swift, but with unerring speed. ; 
{ Abaddon descends: 
And a third (amongst a choir 
Of thunders)—the sublime destroyer! 
Who from blood did take his birth, 
And built his fame upon the earth, 
Higher than the victoi’s glory, 
Death-propp’d and made false in story. 
{Mammon descends slowly. 


SPIRITS. 
Who is this,—a flaming error, 
Without speed or sign of terror, 
Cover’d by his golden robe ?— 
CHORUS. 
He is king of all the globe; 
Master of the earthen deeps, 
Where the blind bright treasure sleeps ; 
Crowned lord of courts and bowers, 
Dicers’ hearts, and women’s hours. 

[A host of spirits is heard rushing forward: 
Come !—They come. The air is heavy 
With the iron-banded levy. 

Every wind is loaded well 

With the rank and wealth of hell; 
And the fiery river dashes, 
Bounding into double light, 

As one by one a spirit flashes 
On the cloud-incumber’d night. 

The triple dog doth quit his feast, 
And bayeth at the burning east: 

(The light increases : flowers are seen spring up. 
And, lo! the vast blood-grained flowers 
Unfold wide their broad pavilions; 

And the night-extinguish’d dreams, 

And the stareawaken’d millions 

Clothe them in fresh powers, 

And rush to the dawning beams. 
SPIRITS. 

Come,O come; In this crimson air, 

The children of ruin and sin are fair : 

We shout and we play, 

For Death is away, 

Making on earth a dark holiday. 

O king of the night! 
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Were sleeps thy scorn? 
Where tarries thy light, 
O prince of morn?— 
Come ! O come! 
(Satan descends upon his throne. 


GENERAL CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 


Hail, all hail!'—Thy brethren bowed 
Welcome thee from flame and cloud,— 
Spirits of the wind and thunder, 
(Who have lain in sullen wonder 
Ever since the great dismay,) 

Stand up again in their strong array,— 
Eagle spirits who face the sun— 
Gods, whose glittering deeds are done 
On the crumbling edge of ruin, 

When the muttering storm is wooing 
(With the love threats upon his lips) 
Earthquake, or the coy eclipse. 

Hail! Hail! Hail !—We sing 
Welcome to our exile king! 


—~>— 


Those of our readers who approve Dr. Johnson’s 
tirade against puns will scold us for publishing the fol- 
lowing admirable specimen of the punning art. 


A PUNNING SONG. 


Young Ben he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade; 

And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid. 


But as they took a walk one day 
They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought fo. 


The boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint, 

That though she did seem in a fit, 
Twas nothing but a feind. 


Come, girl, said he, hold up your head, 
He'll be as good as me ; 

For when your swain is in our boat, 
A boatswain he will be. 


And is he gone, and is he gone ? 
She cried, and wept outright; 

Then I will to the water side, 
And see hin: out of sight. 


Alas! they've taken my beau, Ben, 
To sail with old Benbow; 

And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she had said gee wo. 


Says he, they’ve only taken him 
To the tender ship you see ; 

The fender, cried poor Sally Brown, 
What a hardship that must be. 


Now Ben had sail’d to many a place 
That's underneath the world ; 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all the sails were furl’d. 


But when he called on Sally Brown, 
To see how she went on, 

He found she'd got another Ben, 
Whose christian name was John. 


O Sally Brown! O Sally Brown! 
How could you serve me so ? 

I’ve met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a dlovw. 
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Then reading on his ‘bacco box, 
He heaved a heavy sigh ; 

And then began to eye has pipe, 
And then to patty rs eye. 


And then he tried to sing All’s Well, 
But could not though he tried ; 

His head was turned, and so he chew’d 
His pigtail till he died. 


His death which happened in his birth, 
At forty odd befell : 

They went and told il the sexton, 
And the sexton toll’d the bell. 


Oe 


EPITAPHS. 


For the Minerva. 





Epitaph on a Physiognomist. 
Here lies a man in looks a believer. 
Who died of a physiognomical fever, 
Whether he dwells with the furies or Graces, 
Of this we are sure, he is reading their faces. 


— om 


For the Minerva. 





Epitaph on 
Beneath this stone there lies inurn’d 
The queerest soul I ever knew: 


By his command his corse was burn’d, 
To cheat the earth-worm of its due. 
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“ And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.”’ 








Answer to PUZZLE in our last. 
The letter S. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Ever eating, never cloying, 
All devouring, all destroying, 
Never finding full repast 
Till I eat the world at last. 
II. 


A gentleman observed to another that an 
officer in the army, whose rank indicated the 
fact, had left his house without paying rent. 
Quere, What was the rank? 


Ill. 


Why is a regiment of grenadiers like the god 
of marriage ? 
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